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T a me he sings the many long dumb voices, 
Voices of the interminable generations of slaves ; 
Voices of the diseased and despairing ; 
Voices of the cycles of preparation and accretion, 
And of threads that connect the stars. 
Watt WHITMAN. 
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THE Piano is the Newspaper of Music. 
| What one is to intelligence the other is to art. 

Both diffuse that which until this generation was shoarded 
by the few. 

This is a fact, however, which mankind waited for America 
to prove and publish. 

And that it is now doing at the rate of, in one case, 50,000 
distinct and puissant tongues, and in the other 30,000 polished 
fiome missionaries, sent out annually. 

Of which—Pvrimus inter pares—I am one. 

You who have practiced upon me shall now be preached to 
a little in return, The story that I have to tell will be told in 

| my own way; and you are to understand at the outset that I 
am not being played upon in this case. 

Whatever music is developed is from my inner conscious- 
ness, as you say. I purpose to tie my strings into a silver 

lash, and, may it please your worships, interpret my interpre- 
ters. That is to say, it will be necessary for me to return 
some of the blows I have received. 
Do you think I am less sensitive and voluble than a man? 
_ Bah! I am only less vain. 
) hen he speaks of the soul of music, he means the soul he 
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puts into it ; without thinking of the possible soul that was in 
it before man; just as though, having stumbled on the dia- 
tonic scale with its inner half hints,—which, mark you, had 
been set in the heavens with the stars, and had pulsed through 
all matter since chaos*—he is a creator. Whereas he only 
filches from eternity. 

Music is never a creation, in a physical sense ; always a trans- 
position. 

As well say that, having put zinc and copper and sulphuric 
acid together, and evolved a new current magnetic and mea- 
sureless, that you.create electricity ; when it was only asleep 
in dumb molecular material ! 

Man at his best is a fashioner, an interpreter. Once he 
groped after effects among the secrets of nature with his 
fancy, now he searches with his science ; then he tried blindly 
to coerce Nature with his superstition, now he caresses her 
with his knowledge. You may compare the prescription of 
witchery— 


* Music was before man. Dr. Burney chased it back to Greece, and there he 
gave it up; for the vista began to frighten him. The Grecians left its origin 
with the gods. When History gave out, poetry, a divine fact, began. The 
scales of the Greeks and Hindoos had a common ope lyre of Hermes. A 
persevering Frenchman, M. Feétis, has more recently been on a similar explor- 
ing expedition, and has reached the same open sea. He discovered Miriam sing- 
ing Moses’ ode six hundred years before Homer went into the business. That 
was all. Had he pushed on, he must have got to the garden where, beyond 
doubt, the same tones were heard in the ‘‘ cool of the day.”’ Tradition does better 
than research, it makes song a divine gift. Science travelsthe same road, and proves 
melody to be inherent in matter. Sir Isaac Newton first detected the relationship 
of sound and color by bringing the prism into conjunction with the monochord, 
and showing that the refrangibility of the seven colors is formed on the same 
laws as the seven first consonant ratios. Since then we have seen the truth ac- 
knowledged in architecture, where the ratios three, four, and five are those afford- 
ing the greatest delight to the eye, and the poetic assertion that architect aaa es 
frozen music becomes a scientific fact, 


yas 
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“ Eye of newt and toe of frog 
Wool of bat and tongue on tbe 2 


with the prescription of the piano-fashioner— 


Elephant’s tooth and skin of deer, 
Hearts of young trees and veneer, 
Ebony, silver, sole, and steel,g 
Lead, and gum, and brass, and deal.* 


A piano is magic, minus empiricism. 

_ The men who fashioned my body searched for its qualities 
years before in fibre and grain and atomic forms. They cut 
the hearts out of stately trees and lef’them tone and temper 
for months in the sunshine and shadow, to absorb, as it were, 
a new rhythm from the everlasting fugue of the elements, 
They looked down into the crystals of my metals with peer- 
ing glasses for the hidden impulse ; they tortured filaments 
of silver and steel into answering throbs ; they coaxed the 

tough fibres into pliant response. 
Chemistry, mechanics, mathematics were allied ; skill and 
will and patience waited on them, and they entrapped the ar- 
cane whispers of Nature ; caged them, and then cajoled them 

into the vassalage of song. 

___* The actual materials used in a piano-forte may be worth stating. In every 
instrument, such as the one alluded to in this book, there are sixteen kinds of 
wood, namely, Pine, maple, spruce, cherry, walnut, white-wood, apple, bass-wood, 
and birch, all of which are indigenous ; and mahogany, ebony, holly, cedar, beech, 
and rosewood, from Honduras, Ceylon, England, South-America, and Germany. 
In this combination elasticity, strength, pliability, toughness, resonance, light- 
ness, durability, and beauty are individual qualities, and the general result is 
voice. There are also used of the metals, iron, steel, brass, white-metal, gun- 
_ metal, andlead. There are in the same instrument of seven and a half octaves 
a when completed 214 strings, making a total length of 787 feet of steel wire, and 
_ 500 feet of white (covering) wire. Such a piano will weigh from goo to 1000 


po nds, and will last with constant use (not abuse) fifteen or twenty years. The 
manufacture of pianos in New-York alone averages 15,000 per annum. 
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Then I was synthetic art, representing by beauty man’s tri- 
umph and progress. 

I was an emotive engine, endowed with a susceptibility 
more exquisite than your own.* I was beauty, sensibility, 
and power epitomized. The tension of my two hundred and 
fourteen strings amounted to 51,360 pounds, or twenty-six tons. 
It is a force capable of crushing you to dust; it is the distri- 
buted vehemence of steam, but it only breathes sonatas at 
the bidding of white fingers. 

Thus you have Prometheus bound in your chamber, and 
his fire is at your serviee. ; 

About the same time that I discovered these characteristics 
in myself, a godfather in his shirt-sleeves christened me A 
WEBER GRAND ! 

This announcement, I have since learned, is objectionable 
-in literature, and sounding very much as though Smith, who 
writes a book on the precession of the equinox, and puts on 
his title-page frankly, “ By Caucasian Smith,” is apt to lead 
the terribly sharp public to suspect that the equinox is a blind 
for equal rights. 

Such is the hypersensitiveness bred of competition. 

But as it is quite as possible for Caucasian Smith to be an 
astronomer as Mongolian Brown, and as his frankness in ac- 
knowlédging what he can not help has nothing in reality to do 


* This is not fanciful but philosophic. The strings of a tuned piano respond 
to the slightest air current, but not always audibly. There was a young woman, 
an exquisitely organized creature, who, in my after experience, came often into 
the room alone, and after raising the sash came and placed her ear down to the 
strings. She said she could always hear a harmonic murmur, which had 
infinite variations, dependent on the character of the aerial messages; but none 
of her friends believed it. To that young woman I have whispered many secrets — 
which were floating at random round the world, none of which shall be i a 
here. E 
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with: the conviction he has to express, perhaps it will be con- 
ceded that a Weber Grand can tell the story of a piano as well 
as a Jenkins or a Johnson Grand. 
> Do I not belong to the same race whose scale historic has 
a close resemblance to the scale diatonic ?—a race which has 
come up through centuries with a grand progression, filling an 
octave of noble endeavor, thus : 


C Psalterion. 
D Dulcimer. 
. E Harp. 
4 (Half step here.) ‘ 
; F Clavichord. 
G Virginal. (Elizabethan dominant.) 
A Harpsichord. 
B Spinnet. 
(Half step.) 
C Piano-forte. 
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This chart represents a series of discoveries, any one of 
which involved as great an amount of perseverance as the plane 
sailing of Columbus ; and America to-day is no more a splendid 
monument of the heroic exertions of the Genoese than the 
Grand Piafio is, in its way, of the patient toil of mechanism. 

— It stands for a symbol of the progression, both of your race and 
mine, from tinkling cymbals up to transcendent harmony. 
The trio formed by Germany, England, and France, when 
construction reached the upper C of art, was suddenly broken 
into by America. The particular history of the piano-forte in 
the United States is in a measure the history of the States 
_ themselves. The character of the instrument has reflected the 
_ character of the people, and its rapid development has been co- 
incident with theirs. When they were first brought into close 

ontrast with the European work, it was found that the matter 
e 
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of climate and indigenous material was not to be got rid of 
immediately in either case. Crude strength predominated. 
Something of the sharpness of the atmosphere was in one ; 
something of the lusty vigor bred of a fierce struggle with 
primeval nature was in the other. A certain impulsive bril- 
liancy and an audacious sonority of self were in both. 

This comparison of the work of the two continents was not 
fairly made until the French Exposition.* 

It was very much like an American mocking-bird among 
learned canaries. 

It was as though Walt Whitman, with his largeness of tone 
and magnificent sonority of yawp, had dropped among a con- 
clave of Lake poets and Encyclopedists. 

The lesson taught Americans by that contact was this: 
With an unequaled climate, all natural resources, free labor, 
and sound legislation stimulating constructive ingenuity, it 
was not possible to compete with the culture, the long per- 
fecting art, the patience of Europe,without employing the same 
means and aspiring to the same perfection. It is not unin- 
teresting to turn back to similar comparisons made by such 
specimens of,our genus homo as the Peter Cartwrights, Kit 
Carsons, Trains, and Crocketts, and Forests... 


_™ Here we come across M. Fétis again, whose opinion, though not above price 
and not officially given, is still worth something. He said of the American pianos 
on exhibition in Paris in 1867, ‘“‘The secret of the great tone of these instru- 
ments lies in the solidity of their construction, and the heavy strings, heavier 
than those used by French, German, and English makers. To produce vibration, 
the hammers require a more energetic attack than in the English and French 
actions, hence the increase in strength of tone; but this advantage is balanced by 
the hardness of the attack, which renders the blow of the hammer perceptible.’ 
The new sensation was a power of tone ; but it can not be said it received nothing 
but praise: the Americans were PeSraecied with having sacrificed all, other ne- 
cessities of art to power, namely, sweetness, delicate nuances, and a % 
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Mere vigor in a man would not stand the scrutiny of a. 
jury of all men, who expected a royal endowment of nature to: 
be supplemented with a culture proportionate to her bounty. 

~ However, America was wheeling grandly on in a double 
_ orbit of science and sense. Presently there came a stock of 
‘Longfellows, Agassiz, Beechers, Booths, and Bierstadts. 

And then beauty was riding on her lion. 

The flower of culture was springing from the stem of 
strength. 

How was it possible for this development of a people not 
to register itself in the products of the people ? 

It cost constructors something to exact this piano lesson 
from Europe. Other constructors were sure to benefit by the 
tuition. 

The thing now to do was not to make a piano better than 
the European, but to make a perfect one. That is to say, 
somebody understood that perfection was better than compe- 

tition. 
_ The French Exposition had furnished the new scale upon 
which to work. It was: 


~1 Power, ; 
2 Brilliancy, | Sonority. 

a 3 Evenness of timbre, raieeeey 
4 Singing sweetness, ne ~ 
a, 
5 Clearness ofarticulation, <n o 
6 Delicacy of nuances, Sensibility. e3 
7 Pliancy of action, | Volubility. | 


8 Exactness of adaptation ee! 
eiaterial | Durability. 


You will understand that this ideal was aimed at 
in my construction. Therefore I was one of those quiet 
_ challenges which patient genius sometimes makes to the 


me 
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world when it aggregates several truths into one triumphant 
fact, and bowls it unconsciously in among the skittles of men, 
nobly-regardless of whom it upsets and smashes. 

Then commenced the experiment of actual service. My 
Godfather, whose name was filleted in gold on my breast, 
came and looked down into the polished depths of my lid, ~ 
where another godfather gave him a fraternal wink. It was 
Cagliostro peering into his crystal. It was Machiavel smiling 
on Mephistopheles. It was Weber! 

There was an examination of doctors. They auscultated 
me; they scrutinized my nervous system, my viscera, my 
joints. They even weighed me, (1000 lbs.) They ran their 
eyes over my 700 feet of steel and 500 feet of white wire. 
And all in much the same way that scientific men examine 
spiritual media, with a great deal of @ przort wisdom and very 
little faith in their own senses. Then they listened to me 
while the representatives of two extremes of musical taste un- 
dertook to ride me with their notions. The first was a music 
sublimator. He never played any thing but his own brain ex- 
halations; thin, foggy zgwes fatud that his fingers were for- 
ever chasing without exactly catching. He called this “soul 
floralizing.” He liked a piano that yearned. He commended 
my spiritual grapple, and said something deprecatingly of the 
horridness of floridness. He was a very bombard of art. It 
had been poured into him from every fountain in Europe. 
You had but to puncture him with a question, and he ran you 
small beer by the hour. He had ridden through the clouds 
of high art abroad, from Bristol to Baden, on relays of pianos 
—Erard, Broadwood, Herz, Pleyel, Gaveaux. He therefore 
knew an idea from an icicle; and wound up a long looseness 
of vagueness by attempting to show it. 7 

“ After all,” he said, “the piano is the least sympathetic of 


-~ 
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instruments. It is now pretty well understood in the highest 
circles of art in Europe that the piano can never be perfected 


_ for nice interpretation—certainly not for concerted work,” 


” 


“ Philosophers,” replied Godfather, “have proved it to be 
impossible for toads to live in rocks; but clodhoppers keep 


on picking them out.” 


After that “ Spiritual Grapple” gave way to Rumpty Doodle. 
Rumpty was an auricular optimist. Every thing was good 
and jolly, and worth only the enjoyment. The piano was 
the register of new waltzes. He blew his hearty opinions 
through loud words as though he carried a sackbut for the 


purpose, and generally cared very little for what they were ° 


worth. 
“ You've damned yourself to difficulty,” he trumpeted, after 
a happy mixture of grand march and tattoo. “If you want 


enemies, excel others ; if you want friends, let others excel you. 
Look out for enemies, me boy !” 

Carefully ignoring the compliment, as he had done the 
music, Weber pitched upon the falsity. 

“ Men never help a man to distinction ; but they always take 
his support into their own hands after he has helped himself, 
I notice!” 

“You've got a good story to tell, without doubt,” continued 
Rumpty—making another rub-a-dub test on my keyboard— 


“the only trouble is to get the world to listen to you, which 


is just now interested in several other good stories.” 

“That doesn’t trouble me,” responded Weber. “I intend 
to let the piano tell its own story !” 
-That’s what I am trying ‘to do, you see. After that came 


an artist with one of Chopin’s nocturnes in his memory—a 


_ dreamy, dripping romance that seemed to have been whispered 


i! 
of 
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by the soul of sad love—“a musical flood of tears.” It was 
Mills who studied me. 

And I was studying him. 

Before he had woven that song, “ silken hushed and chaste,” 
into the exquisite tapestry of his own fancy, and had thun- 
dered on into Heller’s tour de force, “The Chase’—which, 
I may as well say, should always be selected as a test for 
a plano—I understood him pretty well. 

This is the artist whom some of the critics have called cold, 
because they judged him by the eye ratherthan the ear. But 
that glacial manner has the stately beauty of the berg, and, 
like it, reflects the sunlight with deeper prismatic tints than 
the tepid tropical lake. There are times, too, when this ice, 
stained with the Borealis, melts away in the warmer currents 
ef the Gulf Stream of music, and seems to impart its hues to 
the element. 7 

Mills deserves well of the piano ; for he has devoted his best 
faculties to it in no grudging spirit, and with a singleness of 
purpose that is commendable in a community where the artist 
often expends his strength in doing too many things. 


It is such men who lift self-devotion into something more 


admirable than genius, if it be not the same thing glorified, 
and acquire authority over august secrets. With the aid of 
the piano-maker they fling open for your families the door 
of that great conservatory in which bloom the “ eternal melo- 
dies.” You may not enter where the atmosphere is too heavy 
with richness ; but there are wafted to you a thousand tropical 
breaths ; aerial kisses; dew-dropping reminiscences of the 
pre-world ; zephyrous joy and sadness, “ gordianed up and 
braided.” by hands long cold. Thus sigh upon us the souls 
of Bach and Chopin—strophe and antistrophe of the past. 
Thus are we in sympathy with the men who wedded them- 
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selves to immortal sounds, and thus do we feel again the 
pulsing of “threads that convert the stars.” 

He left the keyboard and shook hands with the manu- 
facturer. 

Remarks by Grapple—What the piano lacks is superna- 
turality. Percussion must always be fatal to that shadowy 
lyricism which is the breath of an emotion. 

Secret thought of Rumpty—What kind of percussion would 
be fatal to you, I wonder ? 

Speech of Mr. Weber—I don’t know any thing about super- 
naturality ; but I know what a good piano ought to be. There’s 
a good many sound objections been made to American instru- 
ments. If you don’t know what they are as well as I do, its 
because you haveh’t been studying them night and day. 
There's my work. I don’t want you to praise it, or I wouldn't 
have taken so many pains to have it praise itself. If you'll 
stop telling me what’s the matter with all pianos and tell me 
what's the matter with this one, I’m satisfied, (‘‘ Shut up your 
abstract mouth and open your concrete ears,” suggested 
Rumpty.) You see, I don’t want to beat any body, but to get 
up a perfect thing; and that'll beat every body of its own 
accord, (slight indications of applause on the part of Rumpty 
at the word accord.) Piano-makers and prize-fighters are a 
good deal alike, (sensation.) Both of ’em train for special 
purposes ; after they win, they stop working, and get beat. 
One makes a hit and the other makes a fortune, and then 
somebody that has got to work steps into his place. That’s 
because he wasn’t aiming at perfection ; only at popularity. 
One job will last a man his lifetime, give him plenty to do, 
and leave some work for his children ; the other can be bought 
over night !” 
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Plauditory cartoon. Mephistopheles glowing like the morn- 
ing star. ; 

It is perhaps unfortunate that men can not make cities and 
pianos as they make bread—according to a fixed rule and limit, 
knowing just when they are done. Then would perfection be 
an exact science, governed by circular saws and contracts. 
But so long as men go on cultivating their faculties and 
refining their sensibilities, other men must go on discovering 
new methods of expression. The piano-maker who starts on 
that broad and open road knowingly, not minding to sit down 
at the first turnstile where it is sunniest, is the man for our 
money ! * 

A piano on exhibition sees but one phase of life, it is true; 
but you have no idea of the infinite fints and halftints of that 
phase. Mephisto, who would be a severe carving of thrift if 
he were not a fountain of pleasantry, seemed to have diverted 
the very song-birds and soothsayers of the metropolis round 
to his show-rooms. Inasmuch as there was no bribery of 
parlors and no beguilment of upholstery, no trickery of 
diploma and medal to cajole the eye, the attraction must be 
fairly divided between myself and my maker. 

Buzz, buzz, buzz! What a busy world there was outside 
somewhere! Agents, artists, amateurs. In and out, queens 
of song and composers of ditties ; operatic managers and ad- 
vertisers ; tutors, tenors, and troubaduors ; newspaper critics 
and weak accompanists ; freshly-blown prime donne and legu- — 


* Virtually Mr. Weber’s work was an interrogation for the first six weeks. 
Have I retained all the specific American improvements and the national 
sonority ? To this every body said, “O yes!” Have I added that delicacy and 
sweetness which were desiderata in former American work? This was to be 
answered by the increase in sales of 210 per cent in two years. In fact the” a 
interrogation was turned after those six weeks into what the printers call an — 
* astonisher (!). 
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minous sonneteers ; tinkling belles and dainty dilettantz , ac- 


_ tresses, authors, ballet-masters, and music-dealers ; the lyric 


experiments of a season ; the infant prodigies bent to music 


before their bones were hard ; the givers of benefits ; the ap- 


pealers to the sympathy of the public, and the appealers to 


the courtesy of the press ; tubs that stood on their own bot- 


toms and never appealed ; cacklers pecking through the 


shell of adolescence into the strange atmosphere of art; the 


veterans of the Academy, who resurrected opera regularly, to 
have it set upon grimly by a jury of stockholders and stifled ; 
the adventurers who give opening dinners to conciliate the 
press and are smashed into smithereens the next morning ; 
the chatterers with music-rolls under their arms ; the amateur 
tenors who want to sowgtheir wild notes in an organ-loft ; the 
composers of popular ballads, looking for some one to whom 
they may dedicate them; the choir-leaders backbiting the 
vestrymen ; the sweet chirrup of the natural songsters ; now 
and then the bright face of Hersee, that danced in like a spot 
of sunshine and brought Bellini’s music with it ; once the 
sharper Yankee beauty of Minnie Hauck, that Boehm flute that 
went to Europe to find a player, and luckily fell in with 
Maurice Strakosch ; Parepa-Rosa with her cornet voice, that 
seems to invite the world like a divinely-commissioned herald 
to a new tournament of tones, winged, too, with English 
vitality, and flying over the Continent to “sing of summer in 
full-throated ease.” 


“ shall I call thee bird, 
Or but a wandering voice ?” 


It required all the sagacity of a well-regulated piano to sift 
and solve this acting charade of talent; to get from the ob- 


jective to the subjective ; to find the correspondences, the tidal 
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impulses which swept them round in different circles; and ul- 
timately to understand the curious antagonisms and affinities, 
the self-regulating attraction and repulsion which kept them 
in healthy activity. Even a piano, however, could not fail to 
observe that New-York, cosmopolitan as it is and hurly-burly, 
had in its own way thrust up now and then young athletes in 
literature and art. Many of them lacked the tough fibre of 
endurance, but they shone brilliantly for a season and pro- 
mised much. It would be curious to compare all the O’Briens, 
the Poes, the John Brents, the Ludlows—those Rhapsodists 


with soul-stirring impulses in them, and the wild western’ 


breeze blowing out of them, but lacking the slow-growing 
American hickory in will and patience—with the Prosodists, 
the Partons, the Learned Blacksmiths, the Country Parsons, 
the Veteran Observers, and other sapless szwzulacra who built 
fame out of words, and warmed the world with their pot- 
boiling faggots. That comparison would lead inevitably to 
the consideration of the vitality of the American newspaper 
and the inanity of American music ;* for in our literature it 
is a notorious fact that the newspaper has developed the 
young men, and the young men have developed the news- 
paper. When something of the same relationship exists in 
music, the same energy, vitality, and earnestness will give it 
new life. 

Among the others who came there was John Nelson Patti- 
son, who perhaps is endowed more than any other local 
pianist with the American spirit, which is a compound of 
power, originality, and versatility. The Yankee audacity 


* <¢Read the American papers,’’ exclaims Charles Reade, ( 7ke Eighth Com- 
mandment.) ‘* You revel in a world of new truths, new fancies, and glorious 
romance. The production is worthy of the U.S. It utters thirty-nine conyic- 
tions for every one the English press delivers.” 
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which led him to select the Henselt concerto for his début, 
was not more characteristic than the Yankee pluck in trium- 
phantly executing that tremendous technical composition. 
It is pleasant to recall the enthusiastic greetings of the Rhap-- 
sodi of that time. They called him the Ariel of the piano. 
When he plays, said Ludlow, the intervention. of matter be- 
tween his thought and its realization is the smallest that can be 
conceived. And then,with enthusiasm flaring up unto prophecy, 
he cried, “To-morrow all the country will be dancing after 
one of his mazurkas.” With the morrow came verification. 

On the other hand, Prosodi said he struck at random. 
Prosodi always knew how many guns missed fire in the general 
feu de joie. In any thing like a stampede of enthusiasm, Pro- 
sodi was on hand to coum the steps. If there is a new grave- 
opening any where, there look for him with his theodolite and 
spirit-level. 

“ See here!” cries Grapple. “ There is no poetry in Young 
America; no room for it, in fact, till he gets the vulgar ac- 

- tualities out of him!” 

This makes a good chorus ; all you have to do is to borrow 
Rumpty Doodle’s sackbut and join in. As we can’t have 
century plants over night, up with pansies and musk pinks 
root and branch! If we can not show the graceful thankful- 
ness of divinely ordained beggars, let us at least exhibit the 
perversity of pea-weevils ! * 

Pattison’s versatility is shown equally in his composition and 
his execution. With a severe adherence to classical models 
in his more serious works, he can, of all our pianists, wake up 
an audience the)most effectually with his own “ Polka de 


* The “‘ Fairy Fingers” of Mills and ‘* Les Colombes” of Pattison be dainty 
_. things, my masters; as much like vulgar actualities as sonnets are like sardines. 


Be ate 
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Concert ”»—a whirl of notes that has a dash of Niagara 
in it. ; 

Jerome Hopkins was wont to come in on the half-jump, 
and look wildly about before saluting me. Then he had a 
habit of playing the whole thirty-six “ Songs without Words ” 
from memory. It was a.clear case of impulse. He calls 
himself a progressive man, and tried to prove it by leaping 
over this generation and dealing with the coming. That is 
to say, not being able to move the mature obelisks, he sets 
about driving the adolescents. 

This is the music of the future. 

It is what Tape-and-Line calls infatuation. Nay, it is mad- 
ness. Every body with a single crotchet in his soul knows 
that the cultivation of musical tast@ in this country is to be 
effected by writing high-art essays, building mausoleums like 
the Academy, and in giving peace jubilees every decade. 

Criticism carries its head too high for Tuition. And when 
it does leave the barrens of entertainment for the promis- 
ing heights of Tuition and hard work, the children make it - 
childish. | 

But every one to his taste. For myself, I must be permitted 
to say here that I have assisted at concerts where the greatest 
of living singers have poured out the witchery of song, 
and where the harmony was provided by the most cultivated 
artists of every school ; where, indeed, all that art and cul- 
ture and talent could lend was present to perfect the fascina- 
tion and beauty of the entertainment; but I néVer had any 
thing quite so exactly charm me as a concert of these little 
ones at the Academy, where, entirely free fromthe perfunctory — 
skill of their betters, they sang their version of the “ Hallelujah — 
Chorus ” with their little hearts in their bright faces, and real 
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joy pulsing in their clear tones, and I was drowned in a 
shower of silver bells. 

But Hopkins is no pedagogue. The man who takes | 
him up for an Ichabod Crane will set hinw down quickly for a 
musical Porson. In the first place, he is endowed with much of 
that elegant power and versatility which made his father known 
to the nation ; in the next place, he is one of the few musi- 


cians in the country who keeps pace with the thought and cul- 


ture of the times, and believes that music is a progression ; 
but sees with practical eyes that its harvest in this country de- 
pends on the present seeding. In reality, Tuition is an under 
world not discernible by the lorgnettes of society ; but it is 
there the sap and fibre of the coming crop are maturing. Now 
and then Hopkins comes to the surface and splashes and 
blows, and before the whalers of the press can get their har- 
poons out he is gone again. He expressed an open admira- 
tion for me, and a few months later proved his honesty by 
paying his money down and taking me home, where he had 
just taken another household feature, which, with a piano, 
ought to make him happy for life. 

Another visitor was George Bristow, whom I soon enough 
found out moved in the inner and serener circle of art, safely 


- protected from the dangerous laudations of Rumpty Doodle, 


whose fire is always drawn off by such conductors as Julien ; 
just as Fagnani with a Yankee side-show successfully drew 
off attention from Dore. 

Music and painting can not compete with enterprise and im- 
pudence, and luckily do not want to. Art in itself knows 
when it does a good thing. Enterprise has to be told it by 
the mob, and get a certificate of approval. 

Two rival manufacturers. of wheel-barrows with patent 


_brakes went to Paris to have their status fixed. Both got 
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medals. This was an award of merit, but it*was not distinc- 
tion. What was needed was not commendation but particular- 


“ization. So one compasses a diploma and the other a ribbon. 


“Ha, ha!” says one, “ I’ve got it in colors !” 

“ Phoo, phoo!” says the other, “ here it is in writing.” 

Both are signalized. Hence a vendetta. \ 

George Bristow is an authority in music ; and these autho- 
-rities never could take to the stump; which is the only uf- 
American trait in their characters, and proves that when men 
get fairly into art they get out of America into the universe. 

The jolly world generally treats them with kindly indif- 
ference until it wants a festival, an opinion, a representative. 
Then it hunts them up and drags, them out of their art 
retreats. So you have seen the same jolly world deride reli- 
gion, and rise superior to priestcraft and cant, until it got sick, 
and then it sent hurriedly round the corner for the Methodist 
minister, 

Meanwhile the Charlatans go gayly on to immortality like 
squirrels in cages, joyously flinging the boon of emptiness on 
the world, 

“ Do you not see,” they cry, “ that we are cleaving the empy- 
rean ?” 

And the jolly world cries, “O yes, O yes!” with profound 
irony. 

Such is the difference between art and Rumpty Doodle. 

Of Harry Sanderson I had my own independent admiration ; 
not because Thalberg had reported in Europe that he had 
found a young man in America who could beat him playing 


octaves, but because in his nervous arms there lay so much | 


ill-directed power, as though all the vital force which is usu- 
ally distributed through the man had been concentrated 
here at the expense of head and hands. He could do with 
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his two wrists that which in better players required ten 
fingers. His marches, too, had a regimental tread in them. 
They seemed to bring back the gala days when Broadway 
was aflame with flags, and the hearts and feet of the multitudes 
kept time to the rhythmic swing of pageantry. 

From the festive vigor of Sanderson to the methodical 
skill of Colby is an unmeasured distance ; but I connected 
them like a magnetic battery. One seemed to be regarded as 
a pungent luxury by concert-goers, the other as an absolute 
necessity by concert-givers. 

In three weeks I had been consecrated by the laying on of 
hands. Every description of pianist, from the “mad lutanist” 
who makes “devils yule,” to the fairest puppet of sentiment, 
drooling from languid fingers a “ stifled, drowsy, unimpassioned 
srief,” had measured me. Now a Titan touch that drew 
blood; now a victorious champion pouring out his own 
triumph in some such regal strain of pomp as the “ Coronation 
March ;” now some industrious cobbler of conceits, hammering 
me with a sledge of sentimentalism; hard mathematical 
masons, not even architects of sound, with the laborer’s dull 
perseverance but not the artist’s impulse, who pile up tones 
upon tones, and cement them with earthy skill into gaunt and 
grotesque walls, over which their fingers pace like dreary sen- 
tinels ; imperturbable tinkers, who believe in “ pegging away,” 
who know only one quality of music, its malleability, as 
though the precious metal of melody were like the precious 
metal of ‘commerce, and musicians mere gold-beaters, whose 
only mission is to pound it as thin as possible. 

This was always in my ears: Joshua playing to the walls of 
Jericho. 

On the other hand, came now and then born masters and 
mistresses of the divine art. Sometimes they were amateurs, 
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sometimes they were artists ; but they were always instruments 
themselves, played upon by unseen fingers; generally they 
let their hands weave their precious emotions and dainty 
thoughts into unpremeditated sounds, and such improvisation 
was the impulse of song disregarding every thing but utter- 
ance ; the subtile forms, else impalpable, were with my assis- 
tance thrown like a fata morgana upon the air, and the gossa- 
mer architecture floated away like a panorama of sunlit clouds. 

This was always Amphion building again the walls of 
Thebes. 

In that time Alide Topp had shown me and the world that 
now and then a woman can attain to the executive force of a 
man without losing the delicacy and delicious deftness of a 
woman ; Kellogg, with whispering fingers, had shown me the 
“King of Thule” and the “ Notte d'Amour,” two exquisite 
cameos of her own sweet Marguerite, that I saw hung up 
afterward in the nation’s memory when I accompanied her on 
a tour of tender triumphancy over the States. I believe I had 
the confidence of Bristow in a new cantata; certainly J. R. 
Thomas confided to me, before any body else, a “voweled 
under song” that had lain in his mind for weeks, but which 
has since flown on Ditson’s wings round the world as free and 
as welcome as the summer wind. Brainerd, with an Ave 
Maria born in her face, who more than once transfused 
oratorio with the life-current of devotional feeling, that else 
must have been a’stark and stony obelisk, to which the public 
felt bound to pay the reverence of antiquaries, but for which 
they could not feel the throb of sympathy ; her charm was 
womanliness, and where in all art will you find a greater? 
Mollenhauer, head and shoulders above even Ole Bull, towered 
among them. This is the magician who has since been placed 
upon the tripod in Booth’s theatre, and occasionally hushes 
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the vast audiences there with a supernatural strain. Who has 
not seen them, still bent upon the pending fate of the mimic 
characters whom the curtain has shut off, glowing in the one 
_ transfusing heat of the actors’ romance, suddenly feel a sweet 
spiced draught blown in among them—a breath of Gced’s calm, 
bright world, full of birds and contentment, beyond the strifes 
and combats of men’s passions, bringing the chimes of some 
passing bells marvelously attuned to young joy, and a per- 
fume of lavender and sweet marjorum ; and just as it all dies 
away, waking to find that it was the Orpheus in the orchestra 
with his Amati shell. 

Humming-bird Hersee too, whose sprightliness was cu- 
riously set to the Sownambula, in which she liked to have 
“ muffled the pathos to death” with her rapid wings, fluttered 
in the crowd, shaking her dimples over my keys, and leaving 
a flicker of archness and coquetry in my lid as a souvenir. 

Among my visitors was Maretzek, who has celebrated him- 
self. It would be very hard for a Yankee physiognomist, let 
alone a Yankee piano, to read the archives of Italian opera in 
America, which that man carries, by the ruddy mirthful light 
of his face. What he says and does is not //alice ; it is a bluff, 
brusque manner that comes of many vicissitudes and tri- 
umphs. If I were not a piano, and were only a “ Drawer” or 
a “ Table,’ what Curtesque reminiscences might I not chatter, 
_ looking through that man to the long trail of operatic light ; 
commencing—why not ?—with Malibran at the old Bowery 
Theatre, and the palmy days of Palmo—palmy only in the 
recollection. Those days when opera was an exclusive luxury, 
and the old régime, whose fathers built granite homesteads, — 
and whose names were Dutch and distinguished, tried to sup- 
_ port opera and couldn’t ; when it was de rigueur to smile loftily 

and languidly out of white vests and dress coats and opera 
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cloaks at Bertucca and Laborde and Bosio ; when Willis was 
the Curtis of the foyer / What a stream of beauties and birds 
dazzled and warbled, and went winged away! Gazzaniga at 
Burton’s, think of her being the rage! Lucy Escott coming 
back from Europe, to be welcomed at Wallack’s ! How many 
of them now remember Truffi’s “ Ernani,” or care to hear of 
the Fry and Bennett quarrels. Then that season of song when 


Jenny Lind and Parodi stood at each end of the fashionable 


street, and haled the souls out of fashionable toilettes ; and 
Steffanoni at Castle Garden, those summer nights before Emi- 
gration Commissioners had usurped the lookout, when men 
lay in the moonlight on their oars listening to the “ Trova- 
tore ;’ then the superb Grisi, the woman who combined 
conscious power with conscious beauty ; Lagrange, Sontag, 
Frezzolini, and Alboni, of whom it was well said she had corn 
and wine and oil in her looks, and whose voice—that real rich 
contralto, the like of which has not been heard since—pos- 
sessed a voluptuous tremor like the quiver of a summer’s 
noon ; and Thillon, with her curls! Dear, dear! what a memory 
of song, and what a nebulous setting of romance and flirtation 
and love, and strife and rivalry and bitterness ; brilliant 
nights, lamentable endings, smiles and flowers and meetings, 
when you were all younger than you are now, and some of you 
went to sleep during the “Il Balen.” Then the leap from 
Astor place to Fourteenth street ; the new temple dedicate to 
art and given over to mass-meetings, with burly bawlers in 
the dressing-rooms, and enlightened citizens, with clay pipes 
in their pockets, swearing in the maroon boxes. 

While I am dictating this, Maretzek is again in the field, and 
again Lucy Escott is on the bills, once more coming home. 
Here too, while the glow of the Maestro’s face is hardly faded, 
comes Susini, the Bartolo and Sio Georgio of a long and bril- 
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liant list of seasons—two of the roundest and richest imper- 


- sonations on the operatic stage—and Brignoli, whom it was the 


fashion once among the newspaperlings to call the “ Silver- 


voiced,” and who, whatever his other weaknesses, lifted a sere- 


sponding patient, “ I am Carlino 


nade—that bit of passion music moonlit in Doz Pasguale— 


‘from the amphitheatre to all the fashionable parlors in the 


nation. This is the man whom it was the fashion only ten 
years ago for every third woman in the boxes to fall in love 
with, and every fifth girl to write soft letters to. Now he 
comes with the dog days from long tours over the Continent, 
and rests at his Long Branch cottage. These two artists are 
left to us out of a troop of foreigners who never could adapt 
themselves to the climate and the customs. There is one 
more, Ronconi, whose serious face and earnest, thoughtful 
manner are no indication of the exuberant, wild, quaint, whim- 
sical, spontaneous comedy of Leporello. His soberness always 
recalls to me the anecdote of Carlino. A stranger afflicted 
with melancholy once presented himself to a physician at 
Paris, and asked advice on his unhappy case. The physician, 
as his crowning advice, recommended the gentleman to seek 
diversion, and to go above all things to the comic opera, where 
the famous Carlino was performing. “Alas!” said the de- 
» 

But I shall never tell my story if I do not leave reminis- 
cences. I found in three weeks that I lay in the orbits of 
a half a hundred revolving lights.* An operatic sportsman 
hungering for songsters, and not up to the coverts of the 


* These intersecting points of particular classes are common enough all over 
the city. If it did not look like advertising, I could mention a dozen places on 
Broadway set apart for the coming and going of certain professions. In fact, 
wherever a master workman builds a trade centre, come a file of adherents and 
make it a nervous centre. 
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metropolis, might stand at Weber's any sunny day from 
twelve to three and bag a score of them. Swinging in the 
same circle were the gatherers and makers of opinion, the 
big and little critics, the feuilletonists, and the FLOATERS.* It 
was not possible to remain long in this position without 
picking up a vast and varied amount of knowledge about 
the world I was destined to move in. Men talked business 
over my strings ; contracts were made with singers that are 
now being executed in the Rocky Mountains and on the Gulf ; 
men argued science over me. Some of them came from long 
distances to ascertain if my base strings sounded the minor 
seventh in harmonics when they were struck, and went away 
with a shade of disappointment in their faces because they 
did not, and this last reproach of the American piano had 
been removed. 

And in those three weeks I was thoroughly tested; for I 
answered throb for throb to all the warm-blooded hundreds 
who hadsany thing to communicate, and I had woven unsub- 
stantial woof for Rumpty like any shoddy mill. 

Then I understood that I was standing on the threshold of 
a new era, an accepted champion of the new liberality which 
was to give all men all music. 

So they unscrewed my legs and got me ready for a season 
of concerts. I was whisked away to a frescoed hall, and 
there let into the mysteries, the secrets, the sorrows, and the 
triumphs of benefits. I was at what the papers called Parepa 
ovations, in which English ballads were poured out, and I saw 
the vast array of expectant faces—an anxious sea, presently 


* The Floater is a term we owe to the Public School system; it is applied to 
certain agents employed by the schools to hunt up delinquent children ; it applies 
equally well to the agents employed by managers to hunt up and stir up delin- 
quent critics. is 
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to have the oil of melody poured upon it—turned speechless 
up to the one woman who for the moment was a mightier 
oracle than that of Delphi. 

Then I knew what Pattison and Mills could do when their 
blood was fired and thousands of eyes were upon them ; then 
I felt the new, strange thrill that comes of applause. 

There were grand Philharmonic concerts, at which I learned 
that woman was in the field with me; and that Urso and 
others had brought to the violin just what was needed in exe- 
cution—a woman's sensibility ; as Goddard and Topp had 
brought it to the piano. 

I found, too, that the world was full of préme donna. Back 
of all greatness lay an ambitious army of innocent aspirants ; 
back of that a troop of ignorant vanities ; and wheeling round 
them were the camp followers: the bringers-out and setters- 
up, manipulators, drummers, speculators, making a terribly in- 
tense little world of strife, with currents and cross-currents 
of rivalry and envy and selfishness. A desert of mediocrity ; 
cut here and there, it is true, by a silver runlet that babbled 
sweetly of refreshment, but mainly sandy and unsatisfactory. 

It was not possible to avoid the extremes, nor can I narrate 
all my experiences with stars and zgnws fatwz. One instance 
will suffice. 

There wasa young woman out of the lower walks of life with 
a rich untutored voice, a round voluptuous face, and a yard . 
or more of goldenhair. An enterprising layer-in-wait for mer- 
chantable stock of this kind saw in the trinity of charms an 
argosy which he could convoy to Eldorado. Flavicoma was 
vain and ductile. She yearned for the same success which 
attended Lagrange and Parepa, and it did not take the sailing- 
master long to convince her that concerts would make her 
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rich and famous, and that nothing was needed but good 
management. 

This sort of thing we owe, in a great measure, to Barnum, 
who by his books and his life has succeeded in raising up 
a crop of men in the country who call all musical and art en- 
terprises by the comprehensive name of “ show business,” and 
believe that success is entirely a matter of skillful humbug. 

The young woman was put in a musical forcing-house for a 
few months, and her two octaves strained and polished. Dur- 
ing this process I was present, and soon enough found out 
that she was utterly devoid of the first requisite of an artist. 


- However, the showman depended on the octaves, the hair, and 


the face, and, above all, on the press, which these fellows 
assume to manage with the greatest ease. He did smuggle 
in paragraphs now and then about the forthcoming début of a 
charming and brilliant young lady of the first society, and he 
distributed photographs everywhere. When all was ready, 
the private. rehearsal was fixed in one room,a champagne 
supper in the other, and the Areopagites invited. 

The paragraphists and Bohemians came, ate the supper, and 
applauded the singer ; and the Areopagites staid away. 

It was pronounced.a transcendent success. 

“The press,” remarked the showman, “is the key to a// 
success.” 

Finally came the trial trip before the public. I was put in 
the big hall, and Colby, as the most experienced and reliable 
man in the city, was to take the helm. All the afternoon be- 
fore the concert she was there screeching at vacancy—trying 
to fit her two octaves to the hall ; and the showman bullied her 
from the gallery and applauded her from the back seats. Then 
she rushed to the hotel, ate some pickles and half a lemon, and 
was dressed and jeweled before the showman had secured his 
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bouquets and hired the coach. When the concert came off, 


_ there was a grim array of exacting “dead-heads” in the hall, — 


4 


. 
s 


_ and nervousness and anxiety in the dressing-room. 


The Areopagites were all present now. 
Nobody was cool and collected but Colby and the critics ; 


_ they had been through this thing before. 


There was a fuliginous overture of some kind, and Flavi- 
coma, with her golden hair loose—prepared to break amorous 
through the clouds as morning breaks—sailed silly out, and 
—broke. 

It was the “ Laschia chio pianga” she tried to sing ; but it 
might have been “ Nellie Bly.” or the “ Ninth Symphony.” 

When such an argosy goes to pieces, there is rich treasure 
for the wreckers. The Areopagites dismantled her the next 
morning, leaving not one plank upon another. 

Folly was enwombed in its own intrepidity. 

“The chief characteristic of the press,” said the showman, 
“is the dexterous manner in which it confounds spite and 
ignorance.’’* 

Flavicoma sunk under contempt into a lethargy, and 
dreamt she was a melancholy fog-whistle set up in a bleak 
place to warn other galleons off a dangerous coast. 

It is pleasant to know that the sea upon which these disas- 
ters occur is for the greater part of all seasons animated with 


é 


* On the whole this is alie. The chief characteristic of those members of the 
press whom the showmen come in contact with is a deep aversion to swindles 


and shows. Considering that current criticism is very generally in the hands of 


young men, its acumen is remarkable; but not half so worthy of praise as its 
sincerity. It may not be distinguished for that gouty precision which comes of 
age; but it has the vigilance of youth and clear convictions. Artistic talent and 
conscientious endeayor are not free from obligations to the press for its severity. 
The chief trouble is, that when this court is considered by those-who know least 
about its system, they mistake the criers for the judges. 
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richly laden vessels gliding happily and surely to distant and 
sunny climes where there are pleasant harbors ; that favoring 
gales blow steadily for persevering merit, and stanch pilots 
are plentiful among the hurly-burly of greenhorns and swabs, 

One other instance I remember, in which vea/ ability was 
swamped. It lacked polish first of all, and then patience. 
It flared out, expecting the world to acknowledge it on the in- 
stant. The critical world was of two opinions. 

“Let us fall down and worship her,” said the Susceptibles. 

“ Let us stone her to death,” said the Sphinxes. 

Of all things let not art jump into this arena to do its own 
fighting. Real ability did so. This bit of true Promethean 
fire thought it a worthy deed to telt the ice of newspaper 
cynicism, and glowed at it heroically for a week in epistolary 
fervor. | 

The consequence was, some water was spilled, and the fire 
was extinguished. 

My concert season was a brilliant one, both for myself and 
my master. I think it taught the world one or two little 
facts. At any rate, it settled my own szatws. While the bar- 
kers were wrangling over the patent brakes and supernatural 
attachments, the artists were opening the doors of the Ame- 
rican homes for me! Barili, Torriani, Abella were the real 
Archimedes of the music world. While Weber was fashioning 
instruments, they were fashioning artists. ; 

“Four thousand pupils,’ said a gentleman one day in my 
hearing, “have received a musical education in the New-York 
Conservatory of Music within four years.” 

“Ah! but,” said I, in my inward way, “what kind of a 
musical education ?” 

This was,satisfactorily answered for me when I was called 
in by the Conservatory to assist in the work. 
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As a teacher there, I can say it was as thorough as could 
be furnished anywhere. Better still, I believe the object 


_of the system adopted by that school is to discourage the 


prurient vanity which delights in displaying difficulties over- 


come and technical dexterities acquired solely with a view to 


astonish others ; and, on the contrary, to impart a proper idea 
of the nature and object of music, and develop the faculty of 
emotional expression, so as to fit it for the demands of active 
life. In other words, the labors of the Conservatory seem to 
have been to make its pupils singing members of society ; fit 
to carry the ministry and medicine of music into the practice 
of higher duties ; thus equipping them with a new sense, and 
opening to them a new highway in life; which is quite 
another thing from decorating them with technical gewgaws 
for the special purpose only of sitting up in parlors and exhi- 
biting themselves. The moment music becomes a vanity, it 
is topsy-turvy. I think as much as could be done anywhere 
by tuition has been done here, to make the young understand 
that it is a divine breath made to blow through all men, if so 
be that their strings are not utterly jangled. A home without 
music might as well be without children, without flowers. It 
is an oriole window that any man may open into his dull 
sanctuary, andaediately a million rays of the burning sun, 
that in their minute multiplicity will delight without injuring, 
come dancing in from the east to glorify his darkness. In 
many of the grand concerts elsewhere I have recognized in 
the fashionable audience young women from that Conserva- 
tory who had no desire to sing in public ; but who, when they 
reached home from the concert, would sit down at my key- 
board and sing the arias of the prima donna with almost the 
same technical skill, and with far more feeling and freshness. 
It would be an interesting task to compute how much buoyant 
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American blood has gone through the establishment, and, 
tempered and attuned, and equipped with a piano, has passed 
out of vulgar reckoning into home circles, to make some 
quiet spot green with everlasting verdure and full of the 
songs of birds. 

I have gone with them. From the triumphs of the concert- 
room to the family circle was a glorious ascent. Then was 
I crowned EupHorion ! * | 

“There is only one quality,’ said Godfather, after I had 
answered all requirements, “ that is worth claiming in a piano.” 

“What is it ?” asked Intelligence impatiently, with his note- 
book in his hand. ; 

“ONLINESS !” replied Godfather. _ 

One special experience, as it is typical of American society, 
must be related. 

I was bought by a wealthy connoisseur, and set up in a 
superb drawing-room, on one of those quiet, genteel streets 
lying between the two great fashionable avenues. My owner 
was an American gentleman of taste, who had rubbed off all 
that is disagreeable in Americanism by contact with the 
world, and retained all that was worthy by an unostentatious 
culture of it. He had been abroad for some years with his 
family, and this residence was newly furnished for their recep- 
tion when I came into it. No more elegant parlors have I 
helped to grace than these were. Europe had been ransacked 
for beauty, and beauty had been gathered for its worth, not 
for itsname. Turner and Meissonnier, Doré and Valkenberg, 


twin antitheses of pictorial art, had been made to contribute — 


to the decoration ; and look where you would, some little gem 


* The offspring of Northern character wedded to Grecian culture: a graceful, 


emblematic little life, full of meanings and half-meanings.—CARLYLE. 
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of far away genius sparkled on the walls or lit a corner with 
its beauty. Hart, Church, and Gifford filled the freseoed 
panels with their poems of color, and right above my head 
there hung a little snarl of green with a gladiolus waving over 
it, struck off in a moment of pastoral fervor by Boesé, and 
forgotten by the artist, but snatched by the eye of approval 
and set among these trophies of the world. Every thing that 
an exquisite taste could gather was here woven into the com- 
fort and chaste elegance of a home with no hint of vanity or 
mere display in it anywhere. I even had a companion in an 
Erard piano, the most pretentious thing in the house, worked 
in costly woods and inlaid with pearl; but seldom opened, 
either because the climate had soured its French temper or 
because the tawdriness of its exterior repelled the inmates of 
the house. | 

The master and mistress of this house were generous, well- 
known society people. Their arrival in this country had been 
felicitously announced by the paragraphists, and no sooner 
were they fairly into the new establishment than those parlors 
were turned into sa/ous, where the best and brightest of the 
social world came and brought their wit and knowledge. Those 
receptions must be well remembered by hosts of beautiful 
women and splendid fellows, since gone into less radiant 
circles of their own. There were brought the chzaro oscuro of 
conventional life, women of enthusiasm and men of technique, 
who met and melted and mastered each other in a kind of in- 
tellectual fugue. Once again came out in its flower the 
Rhapsodi and Prosodi of Art, evolving in a pleasant crush of 
ideas all those old feuds of note and rote, art and nature, feel- 
ing and reason, being and doing ; Prosodi reaching out to ab- 
stract questions of futurity and progress ; Rhapsodi breaking 
in upon him with the sensuous reality of the present ; Prosodi 
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setting up Wagner for a target of discussion ; Rhapsodi over- 
turning it’with a ballad of Thomas's ; Prosodi getting from art — 
to ethics, and floundering finally in politics, but always whipped 
back by bright voices to the cleaner atmosphere of poetry and 
song. Icould not help noticing that the charm of these women 
lay in the fact that they never ceased to be women. Sex was 
paramount. always, and this gave.a rich, light undertone to 
the society, and melted argument into mirth invariably just 
before it congealed into polemics. 

“ Once that you get into legislation,” said Prosodi to Beauty, 
mistaking her for Ambition, “as your sex has already got into 
industry, with all your finer sensibilities and purer morality, 
Art will have again the old patronage of the goddesses.” 

Did Beauty reply that the finer sensibilities never got 
there, that pure morality had higher ground already, etc. 
etc.? 

Not a bit of it. She sat down with her hands on my keys, 
and saying, “Id rather be the author of ‘Champagne Charley’ 
than of the Dred-Scott decision,” rattled away into that ditty, 
to the extinction of the woman question. 

The real. sex always had a weak-minded “ knack” which will 
overturn kingdoms while the strong-minded are building a 
mission house. It is true this weakness sometimes sinks 
into sentimentality, just as the strength and virility of a man 
will occasionally run unbalanced into brutishness. No one 
knows better than myself what a “helpless, broad innocence 
of platitude” isa woman emptied of every thing but sentiment. 
She is the amorous poetess who wears a vail over her face 
because there are men in the world; but takes Byron to bed 4 
with her, and breeds a progeny of prurient parodies, What 
wonder that such foundling hospitals as the Waverley Magazine — 
have to be established over the country ? | 
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But even these innocents are preferable, so far as a piano is - 
concerned, to the burly fellows who have somehow galloped. 
into music, always bringing a mortar and pestle with them to 
bray the divinities. When such a one sets down to my key- 
board, he looks first in upon the strings, as it might be upon 
his gridiron; then upon the company. 

“Shall I grill you an old. master? How would you like a 
broiled Beethoven ?” 

- However, all this is a mere variation. To my melody 
again. : 

There was a daughter in this house. She may have consti- 
tuted much of the attraction, for she was altogether and in 
every respect the most beautiful girl I ever saw anywhere. If 
she knew it, the consciousness never gave her any anxiety ; 
and know it she certainly did, for five and forty impassioned 
men had sworn it to her face, adding that she was the most es- 
timable creature in the world, and therefore ought to contribute 
herself to the most worthless ; that is, the particular one of the 
five and forty who was then onhand. She wasa girl whom, if 
_- you passed on the street in a crowd, you would turn to look 
after, as one would turn to look at the rainbow who gave no 
heed to the dull clouds, and long after, the radiant face would 
gleam in upon your memory with a thrill of pleasure. It was 
such a sumptuous, vital, joyous beauty that it affected you 
like music, and you couldn’t help feeling prouder of the world 
that contained it. It is an unfortunate condition of beauty 
everywhere, that it must be afflicted with lovers. This girl 
had had them from babyhood, and had paid very little atten- 
tion to them. A fortune had been spent on her musical edu- 
cation ; the best tutors in Europe and America had cultivated 
her rich contralto voice ; she was as accomplished as she was 
beautiful. This creature was the sovereign of the household. 
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To her imperious sway every body in it bowed, without know- 
ing it.. Around her circled the wealthiest, most influential, 
most gifted of admirers. There were bouquets coming every 
day ; serenades jangled my strings late in the night. Re- 
spectful eyes watched her everywhere, lay in wait for her at 
Stewart’s, peered at her with magnifying glasses at the opera, 
beamed on her supplicatingly out of the crush of her father’s 
company. One young man, who had been in the same town 
where she went to boarding-school years before, had never 
got over it. He brought modest presents of pomatum and 
prayer-books, which fell to the mother ; for not daring to offer 
them to the divinity herself, they were laid upon this outer 
altar. Waltzes were dedicated to her, and one music publisher 
actually put a flaming picture of her ona a ss which 
was never recognized. 

This girl would come into the room where I was, sit down, 
run her fingers over the keys, and give way to the most 
joyous roulades ever heard—mere ebullitions of healthy glad- 
ness with some such freshness in them as attends the spring 
shower; a mere dash of joyousness, but leaving an odor of - 
violets behind. She had a fashion of mingling all manner of 
musical forms, roystering in her blithesome way through 
fragments of sonatas, chorals, glees, madrigals: now a quaint 
old phrase of Arkadelt, like a flicker of storied glass thrown 
from a cathedral window ; now a passionate reminiscence of 
Verdi; then an echo of some herdsman’s chorus heard in the - 
valley of the Lauterbrunnen on a summer evening, when the 
streams were full and the meadows green ; all sorts of conceits 
of her own, coupled and linked in this mad gallopade, and 
winding up with a carolsome peal as of wedding-bells. And 
I said to myself, This is the impulse of happiness, the brawling 
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of animal spirits, the splendid charm of high health and hot 
blood. 

I fell to studying her with deep interest, seeing her brighten 
every thing with her atmosphere, and so courted and favored 
and loved, } 

I tried to picture the romance that must grow out of her 
life into the old story of passion and pain, parting and coming 
again, and the inevitable dénxowement of wedlock. I tried to 
fix upon the favored one in that brilliant throng of visitors ; 
wondering if it would be a courtly match of beauty and wealth, 
and a quiet retirement to a life of luxury and ease ; or the 
other story, of beauty throwing itself away for love, and waking 
up to the sorrow of hard struggles out of this dream-life of 
home. ) 

One after another I had settled upon rising young men 
whose names were already in people’s mouths: Ambition, 
eager-faced and confident ; Art, with his chefs @euvre ; young 
millionaires ready to throw heritage at her feet. Not one of 
them but went away hopeless, with the sting of this beauty in 
his memory to madden him when he looked upon the rest of 
commonplace womankind. 

One day there came to the house a long-limbed, deep~- 
chested, blue-eyed fellow, and lounged up and down the room 
swinging a cane in a careless manner until she came. He was 
a penniless, patronless plebeian. His father had driven a cart 
in olden times in a white smock, and taken him when a boy 
every Sunday to the Old Allen Street Meeting-House ; he was 
one of those chaps who come up of sturdy democratic stock 
while we are sleeping, and seem to understand the world with- 
out asking any questions about it. All you could say for him 
was, he had had good, homely nursing, and some Methodist 
mother had pricked her morality into his system when it was 
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soft, and he had come up into another life and forgotten. how 


he was tattooed. 


That was the man. 

This extensively-loved paragon, who could have oe a 
count in Germany and gone home to his kraut on the Rhine; 
this round-limbed American Venus, who was offered a castle in 
pain by a blooded gambler in Baden ; who laughed in pity 

at her five-and-forty Yankee lovers, and _ said, “ Poor fellows! 
‘how distressing it must be to them ;” this utter woman was 


‘up to her eye-lids in love with PoveHga because Prudence 


wouldn’t look at him. 

Nowhere but in America, and in no city quite so often as in 
New-York, do these extremes of social life come thus together 
and outrage all precedent but that of poetry. I confess that 


‘I disliked the young man ; his listless manner and his lordly 
“acceptance of this empire on which the sun never set, as 


though he, the beggar, had been born in the line of descent. 
But there must have been something in him which a woman 
could discover long before it would be apparent to the duller 
perceptions of a piano. 

That something was the curious, misunderstood, often 
worthless but ever glorious thing we call GENIUS, 

They sat together in the dimly-lighted room, with no one 
but myself in their confidence ; and then it was I saw this fel- 
low in his true colors. An enthusiast when he was awakened ; 
full of vigorous impulses ; eager to get somewhere among the _ 
WORKERS, and turn into the great stock of industry a fresh cur- 
rent of originality and force. And Beauty found out this se- 
cret spring, and knew how to touch it deftly and set him 
going ; then she would listen and admire him, while an in-— 
ward light came into his blue eyes and he grew two inches 
taller with ambition and impatience swelling in him, 
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Then I began to see how dextrously nature outwits man, 

turning his own selfishness to her account, always making a life 

_of preparation for one thing breed desires for something else ; 

turning the drudgery of the foredoomed laborer into a golden 

. Stairway to luxurious ease, and filling the child of luxury with 

a perverse desire to step down into the throng of dusty toilers 

to earn something, if only the happiness that comes of win- 
ning. 

Ah! what gales of gladness swept over my strings on those 
evenings. Notes of preparation, gay heralds of youth sound- 
ing their challenges to the world ; impetuous charges of the 
new chivalry rattling away in golden armor. Fusilades of de- 
fiant romance. 

But I said to myself, Romance is all very well, my pretty 
dears ; when the glamour of young blood is off, it will be a 
sorry question of bread and butter and other stern vulgarities. 

If I could have said that to Beauty, as I am saying it to you, 
she would have stood her hero up for me to look at, and gone 
circling round him like an oriole round a young oak, and asked 
me if pith and sap and fibre ever were any the worse for the 
moonshine and melody that lodged in the branches. When 
Beauty buckles on her wings of faith, it is a waste of time 
flinging the five geometrical solids after her. 

Ah! yes ; but see here, I reasoned to myself, it is the old 

' fracas over again: An outraged and indignant father; a 

_» storm ; some kind of bitterness under the flower, and then 
very common self-sacrifice or open rebellion, after all this life 
of love and preparation. 

_ One day the father woke up to what had been going on un- 

er his eyes for months, and found the main current of his ex- 
istence, which he had banked up and embroidered with flow- 
ers and laid out in placid stretches of elegant restriction, clean 
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broke away in a path of its own, and brawling gleefully down 
a headlong, and rocky gully. 

So he set to work to dam it up with dry precedents and 
other lumber. His daughter had rebelled, so he undertook 
to subject her with a catapult of reason, lugging 1 ina aes 
battery of logical culverins. 

She wrapped herself in an instinct, folded her faith about 
her, and laughed unscathed at his enginery. 

“ He is poor,” said Parental Authority ; “he is friendless ; 
he is of no family, and is without prospects.” 

“ Nevertheless, I like him,” replied Woman. 

“Consider your parents, your position, your future,” said 
Wisdom. : 

“Why should I. They are none of them in danger.” 

“Tt’s absurd, ridiculous, childish, preposterous.” 

“So it is; but inevitable.” 

There was only one path for love, having decided that they 
were made for each other ; and when destiny is behind a wo- 
man how trivial is the opposition of a father. 

“God bless my soul!” he cried, flaring up; “do you want 
to marry this man because you can’t help it? I can, you 
know.” 

“Nonsense ; he wants to make me happy because I love 
him. Don’t you see that you and he are in the same box? 
What makes you so unreasonable ?” 

And then she wound herself around him like a wicked boa 
constrictor. 

If people only followed the excellent precedents in eich 
cases provided .by fiction, there would have been a tomb 
erected for this Juliet at once. 

There was not much of a war; there never is between a 
sunbeam and an iceberg. 
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I don’t believe any thing like coercion or opposition ever 
entered that executive father’s mind. Certainly nothing like 
_ patronage or benefice was allowed by the young man to enter 

it. Some kind of tacit compromise was entered upon ; and 
Poverty was put on probation to see what he would do with 
himself, faith, bringing patience to Beauty. 

Then one morning there blew a blast of ruin through the 
house. Something had happened somewhere. One of those 
crises had occurred which diffuse ruin and misery in far- 
away channels long after they have been forgotten in the com- 
mercial centre where they originated. For many a day I was 
unopened. The father was not seen in the house ; there were 
grave consultations and serious faces. At last I learned that 
he had received a foreign appointment, and was going abroad 
again. The rooms were dark for weeks, until at last there 
came men and took down the pictures, and I was carried away 
to a little front room up-stairs on a noisy street. It was a 
cozy, homely, narrow apartment, and the only thing I recog- 
nized in it was the little snarl of green, starry with daisies, 
that hung against the wall-paper over my head. 

So they were married, and this was the home of our 
“ Melnotte.” 

They came into it with a chirrup, as though the cage were 
preferable to the liberty they had left. Silly birds! They 
made all manner of jokes at the expense of the place. They 
seemed overflowing with joy at the illimitable prospect of 
penury. Claude must have obtained some nominal situation 
which gave him a handsome pittance per week and chafed 
his noble soul in secret ; for he was absent during the day. 
Pauline insisted on fitting herself to earn some money with 
her voice and piano. It would be such a luxury to earn 
something! Claude scouted the idea. “ What!” he said mag- 
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nificently, “take your pansies and violets out into the great 
tone-market and peddle them like a flower-girl, just to be over- 
run by the crazy world who are plunging after their artificial 
poppies and sunflowers ?” 

Then she insisted on taking pupils, and did actually drum 
up a preposterous and bewildering crowd of innocents from 
the neighborhood, and insisted on their becoming musicians. 


No. such school surely was ever seen elsewhere. The young-- 


sters sat open-eyed and open-mouthed while she rattled off 
her caprices, and she would round it all up with a fit of laugh- 
ter that brought tears into her eyes ; and then they were dis- 
missed, to go away and grow, and become men and women, 
and remember long after, in their work-a-day lives, with undi- 
minished astonishment, this curious episode in their histories, 
when an angel frightened them half to death with such beauty 
and music as never since had crossed their paths. Once he 
came in upon her teaching thema grand opera, and she claimed 
his assistance. Whereat he bawled at them, “ Sing, you little 
wretches! Do you think God would have given you that safety- 
valve of a glottis if he intended you to seal up your ridiculous 
little emotions in that way—say ?” 

There was something in the vehemence of his manner that 
made his wife leave the piano, march straight up to him, and 
look through his eyes into his thoughts. Ho, ho! something 
had happened again. Just as I was beginning to despise him 
for having tied the beauty to his incompetency, he woke up. 
I could not tell what it was. I saw him walk the floor after 
she was asleep that night. The next day down came the pic- 


ture. The experiment of heavenly house-keeping was over. 
I was the last to leave the place; and just before I was re- 


moved, she came and played some of her old frolicksomeness, 
with her gloves and shawl on, while Claude stood waiting for 


oe 
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her impatiently at the door, and the men who were to shoulder 
me pretended to look out of the window ; but their dull pulses 
were dancing, and they were listening intently, the wretches ! 

“ Good-by,” she cried, in her joyous manner, as she struck 
the old wedding-bells; “I'll see you again one of these 
days.” 

And she.was gone. i 

After that I had little rest. Mine was no longer an indi- 
vidual experience ; for I was no longer a unit. My*history 
and character were being duplicated, and I was to look upon 
myself less as a single instrument than as a manifold influ- 
ence. One by one the public schools were opened to me. 
Ah! what a field—let us say young orchard—was that. 
Greater progress I could not hope for. I should like to tell 
the story of the great army: its vast system ; its beneficent 
results ; its after crop of citizens ; its unavoidable miseries ; 
its ten thousand infants cooped up because mothers “don’t 
want them around,” and subjected to the discipline which 
they can not understand ; kept in from nine in the morning 
till three or four o'clock in the evening ; sitting in stark rows 
gnawing their little fingers and pining for freedom, while the 
teachers administer the wholesale education which is intended 
for adolescence, not for babyhood. But into that vast drill- 
room, so apt to become the arena of dull, soulless, exacting 
routine, I introduced the freedom, the “ riproariousness ” even 
of music, and many is the time I have seen the listless eyes lit 
up, and the little ears cocked, and the little hands set to clap- 
ping at my reminders and promises and pictures. 

Beyond, the country was being thrown open for me. 

Mephistopheles often laid his ear to my strings and listened 
_ to the men out West spiking down new railroads and planting 
- cities over-night, knowing very well the whole formula of civi- 
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lization as it is here intensified and abridged. Not now, 
as once, footsore pioneers in cowl and “choker” lifting the 
cross single-handed against barbarism ; not now, as once, that 
hardy picket of riflemen thinning out the forests and the sav- 
ages for the advance-guard of tillers; but the civil engineer 
waving his little wand with the authority of the Republic in 
his pocket and its will in his face ; the locomotive coming at 
his back and startling unproductive chaos with its shrill sum- 
mons to.a new life, and homes and school-houses springing up 
wherever its sparks fall ! | 

Homes and school-houses. That meant pianos. 

Why, so acute was his sense, he could hear the voice of Pa- 
repa-Rosa far out among the workers ; now in the great val- 
ley, now on the mountains, everywhere that men were in dan- 
ger of forgetting God in grubbing and grasping, chanting the 
glad assurance, “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” just. as 
though in the great jostle of new and strange ideas, with 
materialism and all the other brood of brain-fancies warping 
men into the foggy regions of doubt, it was more than ever 
music’s mission to entice them back to humble faith, and 
therefore had song been given the new priestess. 

Bless you! I am a pioneer myself. The moment they be- 
gan to multiply me, and push me within the reach of the great 
hungry multitude, I began to diffuse art knowledge. Bertini, 
Czerny, Clementi, Diabelli, Cramer, Hunten, Bassini followed 
in my train ; and no sooner had they trodden down the prairie 
grass than along came Mozart, Bach, Handel, and, when all 
was ready for his reception, Beethoven himself! 

Everywhere that the interpreters were assembling the peo- 
ple was I doing triple duty, spreading the divine truth, inciting 
men to the study of what they already felt, and making of the 
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mass what is better than art-critics or art-mongers—earnest 
ART-LISTENERS. 

Once or twice I touched the very extremes ; for you must 
know that there is no condition of life where in some sense 
music is not welcome for itself alone. So I have been set up 
in a cellar where thousands of dollars were spent in gilding 
and cushioning mercenary vice ; and Art itself, that had fallen 
into the vat of intemperance, was hired to play upon me to 
hordes of young men, who came there to drink filthy liquors 
out of engraved glasses, and bandy words with painted wo- 
men across marble tables. I think this place was made bet- 
ter for my presence; for the jangled' musician who provided 
their entertainment played every thing that a well-stocked but 
ill-managed memory presented, and there were always times 
when a familiar household strain or a bit of old sentiment 
linked with happy and clean associations came out, and 
touched with a keen shaft those of them who were not utterly 
hardened. Nay, “ Home, sweet Home,” being a popular 
song, was not, to his mind, out of place ; and so he was wont 
to pour it thoughtlessly out, without knowing that it was 
turned to bitter irony in that atmosphere, and stung those wo- 
men with recollections, and those young men with shame at 
the thought of other circles ignorant of all this, and of pure 
sisters to whom they must go with these cancerous kisses on 
their faces, and of the lie of conduct they were carrying into 
those homes ! 

But I found the world to be, on the whole, a good, earnest, 
healthy world when’one got behind the schemers and wran- 
glers, and liars and idlers, to where there were altars and 
hearth-stones, and the calm of heroic duties quietly per- 
formed. — 

Moreover, humanity was not ashamed to use my power in 
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- behalf of man. Charity of a larger kind saw a sister in me, 
and thought I might have alms to give to the weary and com- 
fort to the broken-hearted. With the broad philosophy of 
religion and science, which sometimes join hands, and never 
more heartily than in humanitarian projects, Charity looked 
at the under world and cried out, “We call these millions 
men ; but they are not yet men. Half engaged in the soil, 
pawing to get free, man needs all the music that can be brought 
to disengage him; if Trade with its money, if Art with its 
portfolios, if Science with her telegraphs, can set his dull 
nerves throbbing, and by loud taps on the tough chrysalis 
can break its walls and let the new creature emerge erect and 
free, make way.and sing pean !” 

So they put me in the Inebriate Asylum at piieiauntines I 
was asked to cooperate in Midnight Missions; I was set up 
in the “ Ladies’ Home,” and lit new choruses in ragged 
schools, and welcomed wanderers with songs they had not 
heard since childhood. 

And Tape-and- Line looked on, and, never having heard of 
Saul or Esculapius, or even of Vigneul de Marville, pronounced 
music a medicine, and claimed the discovery ! 

I found, too, that the world atop knew what a good piano 
was. There were plenty of amateurs of both sexes who 
brought to the examination of me a keen knowledge and a 
shrewd judgment, and were not to be put off with meré power 
of tone ; but looked with technical severity for brilliancy with- 
out dryness, and could have detected a weak spot in the key- 
board if it had existed, and demanded an action answering to 
all the requirements of execution ; who, ina word, could esti- 
mate quality and completeness, as well as force and specialty. 
I verily believe that it is owing to the unsung friendship of 
these cultivated amateurs as much as to any thing else that I 
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owe my own diffusion ; for while the dispute raged elsewhere 
as to what was the best piano, I was winning the verdict of 
- selection. | | 
__ One day (it was in early June, and I had just been selected to 
lead Art in the footsteps of Enterprise across the great plains 
to California) I was ordered into Minnesota. Rattled across 
a dozen States, I went flying to a new home on the frontier. 
Finally I came to an Eden, green with young birch and glad 
with wild gentian, and was set up in a spacious mansion on a 
couple of those little lakes of “ sky-colored water ” which look 
expressively up at you, like the blue eyes of earth, all over that 
State. It must have been a comparatively new settlement. 
There was always a smell of fresh lumber blown in the open 
casement with the odor of wild flowers, and a cheery ring of 
hammers sounded afar off. There was, too, an exhilarating 
brightness, a healthy freedom, a stirring newness, and a peace- 
ful, unconventional honesty about the place that thrilled my 
strings with a new sensation. I studied it with interest and 
delight. It had a sumptuous: largeness and an airy comfort 
that, with the freshness, constantly suggested some new and 
happier condition and place of existence than that in which 
the most of us perform our labors and coddle our hopes. 
There were authority and health in the wide parlors, and lux- 
ury and beauty in the deep piazza running half-way round the 
house. Flowers were looking in at the windows, and the birds 
were singing in the trees. 

Taste was here allied to Thrift in the wilderness, and the wil- 
derness as a consequence blossomed like the rose. 

All at once I caught sight of a little picture on the wall. It 
was a snarl of green with a gladiolus waving over it. 

Tempus omnia revelat ! 

What a revelation was that. Not alone of the present, but 
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of the future. Prosperity, power, peace for the present ex- 
acted from nature, and beauty and culture gladdening the la- 
bor of it. Authority, influence, heritage in the future built out 
of it. Not a tithe of all the fashioning and preparation of the so- 
ciety father wasted upon society, but turned to the stimula- 
tion and gladdening of hard work ; and thus incited, Work had 
awakened to creation. As you say in your curt prosaics, he 
had made his mark; he was a rising man. Even a piano 
could see that this was not drudgery, but the will, and strength 
to command and control it ; and that, in less time than it would 
take a Yorkshire farmer to comprehend it, this electric builder 
would be in Congress with the interests of a new empire in his 
head, and representing thousands of toilers who were fashion- 
ing the new world anew. 

As for the Polianthe he had snatched from the great hot- 
house, who ought to have pined and perished by inches in the 
great breezy wilds, she came in and gave me her hand as 
though it had all been foreordained,long before, and she had 
been one of Destiny’s agents. Gazing out upon the green 
fields, she rattled away into one of her old rhapsodies with all 
the old joy init. It was a song without words ; but gazing 
thus upon the fruition of labor, her thoughts fitted themselves 
to the words of another, and she seemed to be singing her 
own share of joyful encouragement : 


‘Old Earth is a pleasure to see 
In sunshiny cloak of red and green ; 
The furrow lies fresh : this year will be 

As years that are past have been. 
Fall gently and still, good corn, 
Lie warm in thy earthy bed ; 
And stand so yellow some morn, 
For beast and man must be fed.” 
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: 

A Piano could well rest here, desiring no other abode. But 
Beauty on her lion must seek fresh victories. There is no 
limit to her domain. While I was resting in the sunny West, 
Weber was spurring me in the crowded East. Rest !—ay, for 
beauty, but not for bravery. Now had the show-rooms grown 
to a telegraphic centre. Manufacture has assumed the tone 
of diplomacy and the air of government; for it has strung 
Cities on its steel wires. Not now how to be known, or how 
to stand up among rivals ; but how to answer appeals, manage 
agencies, systematize correspondence, supply demand! Not 
now watching anxiously the success ,of an instrument and an 
experiment ; but surveying an empire, marshaling a thousand 
agencies—finding indeed that the show-rooms themselves are 
a great instrument, whose strings reach California and New- 
Orleans, and the master-workman is playing the national an- 
them of prosperity upon them, while men in a score of States 

join in a willing chorus ! 
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